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ON CIRCUIT. 


Way I go circuit I am at a loss to explain. 1 
never get any briefs; going circuit costs me a 
great deal of money ; it takes me out of London 
(which I love), and necessitates my remaining in 
various provincial towns (which I hate) for several 
weeks in each spring and summer ; it compels me 
to leave my cosy chambers in the Temple, and to 
locate myself in stuffy lodgings in stupid country 
| towns, for which, moreover, I am charged by the 
proprietors prices which would be deemed extor- 
tionate in a Doncaster innkeeper on the eve of the 
St Leger. Yielding to bar etiquette (to which I 
am a martyr), Iam not allowed, whilst on circuit, 
to dine at a public restaurant, or in the coffee-room 
of an inn. Iam therefore compelled either to sit 
down to a melancholy dinner of (of course) chops 
in my own lodgings, or else to dine with the rest 
of my professional brethren at the bar mess. If I 
adopt the last-named course, I become a victim to 
the stories of old Jawkins as to how he once 
| heard Quirk, Q.C., bully the lord chief-justice, 

and how the lord chief-justice told Quirk that he 

ought to pay more respect to the office which he 
(the L. C.-J.) held ; whereupon Quirk responded 
that he had every respect for the otfice—leaving it, 
of course, to be gracefully implied that he had 
none for the then occupant of it ; &e. 

During dinner, I am compelled to drink either 
sour claret, which I am sure never saw the shores 
of France, or fruity port, which it is equally certain 
never passed the custom-house of Portugal. As I 
drink these beverages, a melancholy conviction 
steals over me that Iam slowly sowing the ineradi- 
cable seeds of gout in my constitution, and that, 
could the comptrollers of my circuit mess be but 
induced to devote the contents of the circuit casks 
of wine towards laying the dust in the streets of 
Hammerham (which is the dustiest town upon my 
circuit), my children and my children’s children 
would have reason to rise up and call them blessed. 
During the day, moreover, whilst on circuit, it is 
my melancholy lot to sit in courts which seem to 
have been constructed upon the principle of keep- 


ing all the bad air in, and all the good air out—a 
circumstance which will, I am sure, succeed in 
developing any incipient germs of consumption 
which there may be lurking in my constitution. 
As I sit daily in this horrible atmosphere, I am 
compelled also to wear a wig, which tickles my 
head, and which will assuredly lead to my becoming 
prematurely bald; a pair of bands, which choke 
me round the throat; and a stuff gown, which, 
during warm weather, makes me feel as if I were 
sitting in a vapour-bath. I am doomed, moreover, 
to submit hourly to the mortification of beholding 
Tompkins (who was a freshman when I was in my 
third year at college, and whose Greek prose, I 
have the authority of the Rev. Dr Birchemhard, 
the head of our college, for stating, was ‘ nauseous 
stuff’) coming into court with a bagful of briefs, 
whilst Iam compelled to sit in the back benches 
poring over Roscoe’s Nisi Prius, in the vain hope 
of inducing some attorney to believe that I am 
looking up a knotty point of law upon which my 
‘opinion’ has been sought. 

Although I have never had any briefs of my 
own on cireuit, I once ‘held’ a defence brief for 
old Jawkins, Upon that occasion, I defended, 
with all the eloquence of which I was master, an 
old woman who was charged with pocket-picking. 
Facts, however, were too strong for me ; the jury 
found a verdict of guilty, and, as it was the old 
harridan’s seventeenth conviction, the judge—very 
properly, as J thought—ordered her to be trans- 
ported for seven years. The wicked old wretch, 
however, instead of acquiescing in her just punish- 
ment, stooped down as she was leaving the dock, 
pulled off both her shoes, sent one of them whizz- 
ing at the judge’s head, and the other (I presume 
in grateful acknowledgment of my services on her 
behalf) at mine. The shoe aimed at his lordship’s 
head missed its mark; but the heel of the one 
which she threw at my head struck me just below 
the right eye; and the mark of that blow I shall 
carry with me to my grave. From that day to 
this, I have never received another brief on circuit. 

‘Then I wonder you keep on going circuit!’ 
exclaims some impatient reader. Well, I have 
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often wondered myself at my doing so (to tell the 
truth); and I can only account for it by attributing 
it to the operation of that curious law of habit, 
which seems to compel people, when they have 
once got into the way of doing certain things, to 
keep on doing them. For this reason, I suppose, 
was it, that when, one day last week, my clerk 
informed me that Mr Justice Bounceaway and Mr 
Baron Bigwig had fixed the following Tuesday for 
the commission-day at Dullboro’ (which is the first 
town on my circuit), I commanded him to at once 
proceed to my friend Luckaby’s chambers in Lamb 
Court, and acquaint him with the above-named 
fact. I further enjoined Pigeon, my clerk, to 
inform Mr Luckaby that I should go down to 
Dullboro’ by the 2.38 train from Queen’s Cross on 
the day on which the Dullboro’ commission was to 
be opened, and to request Mr Luckaby to bring 
two packs of cards with him, in order that he and 
I might be able to get up a rubber with some men 
on our circuit upon our road down to Dullboro’. 
Dullboro’ is situated—as I know by the cost 
of my railway ticket—fully two hundred miles 
from London. It is a sleepy little cathedral 
town, and is reputed to possess no fewer than 
thirteen distinct social grades of society, running 
from the dean to the beadle, No one, it is need- 
less to say, who may chance to be born in one of 
the lower social grades in Dullboro’, is ever so far 
lost to decency as to attempt to know any one 
who moves in a grade superior to his own. At 
Dullboro’, Her Majesty’s judges, when they arrive 
there on circuit, are received with every mark of 
distinction by the local authorities. As soon as 


their lordships descend from the carriage which po 


has conveyed them from London, they are escorted 
by the high-sheriff of Dullboro’shire to a handsome 
carriage, emblazoned with purple and gold, and 
drawn by four prancing horses ; in which equipage 
they proceed—heralded by trumpeters, who give 
forth a dismal sound—to the court of assize, to 
open the commission for the county of Dullboro’- 
shire. Then they are driven—still attended by 
the sheriff, who is bound to be in attendance 
upon them as long as they remain in his county 
—to the castle of Dullboro’, where they stay 
during their sojourn, From the castle, after 
a short interval, their lordships are driven to 
the cathedral, where they attend divine service, 
and are solemnly escorted by the cathedral clergy 
to and from their seats in the stalls. What the 
ceremonial known as ‘opening the commission’ 
may be, I confess that I am unable to say, for 
during the whole of my circuit life I have never 
had curiosity enough to induce me to attend it. I 
believe, however, that it consists mainly in the 
reading of a proclamation by V. R. ‘against vice 
and immorality.’ This proclamation, I have been 
given to understand, is of portentous length, and 
sternly enjoins all Her Majesty’s subjects to abstain 
from playing at cards or dice either in public or in 
their own homes, and commands every subject of 
the Queen to go to his or her parish church every 


Sunday. Could the full meaning of the first- 
named of these two injunctions be but fully under- 
stood by Her Majesty’s Dullboro’ subjects, I fancy 
that it would cause them no little surprise. For- 
tunately, however, for their peace of mind, what- 
ever meaning there may be in the proclamation is 
so wrapped up in a legal fog of words, that its 
public reading becomes a most innocuous process, 
After this ceremony of ‘ opening the commission’ 
has been gone through, the judges usually adjourn 
the court till next morning, when the business 
of the assizes commences. 

Meanwhile, at the Dulboro’ railway station con- 
fusion reigns supreme. As soon as their lordships 
have got clear off the platform on their way to the 
high-sheriff’s carriage, a wild rush of passengers 
is made to the rp ay Eminent Q.C.s, 
rising ‘juniors,’ portly clerks, are seen struggling 
together furiously for the ssion of their 

rsonal effects. A sort of free fight comes off 
or the possession of each passenger's possessions 
as they emerge from the van. Portmanteaus, 
red bags, book-boxes, blue bags, hat-boxes, wig- 
cases, and trunks descend in a perfect cataract 
from the van to the platform. ‘That’s Serjeant 
Growler’s bag!’ ‘No, it isn’t; it’s mine!’ ‘Do 

ive me that book-box of Mr Quirk’s. All his 
-books are in it, and he’s in the first case 
to-morrow!’ ‘Mr Quirk be hanged! He must 
wait his turn though he is a “silk!”’ Such are 
the cries which, for the space of well nigh half an 
hour, ring through the air upon the Dullboro’ 
platform. The advent of some sixty gentlemen (to 
say nothing of their clerks), accompanied by piles 
of luggage, effectually turns the heads of the two 
Dullboro’ porters, who are little accustomed to 
such influxes of travellers. Having at last, how- 
ever, succeeded in acquiring possession of my 
rtmanteau and blue bag, another —— 
necessary for me to odgin; ut why not 
drive to a hotel? asks the intelligent = 
Why not, indeed! Because my doing so would 
be a high crime and misdemeanour against the 
etiquette of my circuit. The rule upon my circuit 
as to this particular matter is strict—every bar- 
rister must live in lodgings whilst on circuit, and 
not at a hotel. This rule, I may here observe, has 
been framed by the wisdom of our ancestors— 
which far be it from me to impugn—and its object 
is to avoid the horribly contaminating influence 
which could not fail to a communicated from an 


attorney to a barrister should they both chance to 


meet whilst staying at the same hotel. Whatever 
the intelligent er may think of the wisdom of 
this rule, it is the rule upon my circuit, and so I 
must at once proceed, = arrival at Dullboro’, 
to hunt out lodgin is is a fearsome business. 
Dullboro’ is most irregularly built, and covers an 
immense space of ground. Many of the houses in 
it stand back from the main street, down curious 
little dark entries, into which it requires no small 
amount of faith to penetrate. though I am 
unable to congratulate the inhabitants of boro’ 
— the architecture of these houses, I am able to 
felicitate them upon possessing a full appreciation 
of the market value of two spare rooms in them 
during assize times. The circuit wr Dagon at 
the hire, for that space of time, of beck 

e hire, for that space of time, of a st i 
parlour and a miserably small bedroom, I am 
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compelled to pay the sum of two guineas. Each 
ee hich I consume is also charged at a tariff 
which, considering the primitive nature of the 
re would be dear at a West-end hotel. 
very circuit in England has its mess, and exclu- 
sion from the mess of his circuit is social death to 
any barrister. Exclusion from the mess is, of 
course, as a means of punishment for 
men who not obey the circuit rules. For 
example, when a man is called to the bar, he 
y selects that circuit upon which most of 
his friends reside, and where, consequently, he has 
the best chance of obtaining business. Should he, 
however, fail in obtaining work upon the circuit 
which he first selects, and afterwards desire to 
choose another, he can do so, provided not more 
than three years have elapsed from the time of 
his joining the circuit which he at first selected. 
Should more than three years, however, have 
elapsed, he is then bound to stick to the circuit 
which he originally chose. Should a man deter- 
mine, however, to change his circuit after three 
years, in defiance of professional etiquette, he, of 
course, can do so—only the mess of the circuit 
which he afterwards joined would refuse to elect 
him into it, and the mess of his original circuit 
would promptly expel him from it. Observe, 
theoretically, there is nothing, I believe, to prevent 
a barrister, if he chose to do so, from trave ing to 
every circuit town in England—from Exeter to New- 
castle ; but if he were to do so, he would be marked 
by his brethren as a professional black-sheep of 
the deepest dye. Every man’s hand would be against 
him ; no circuit mess would elect him as a member ; 
and the leaders upon each circuit could effectually 
ruin him by declining (as they infallibly would 
do) to hold briefs with him. So strictly is the 
trade-union rule, which compels each barrister to 
go only one circuit, obeyed, that, I believe, not a 
single instance has ever been known of its being 
jon According to professional etiquette, a 
man may, however, accept a brief upon a circuit 
other than his own, providing that he be ‘specially 
retained’ to doso. Being specially retained, means, 
that the man, if he be a Q.C., has a fee of three 
hundred guineas upon his brief; and if he be a 
‘junior’—that is, not a Q.C.—he must have a fee 
of fifty guineas marked on his brief. If the man, 
also, who is cially retained be a Q.C., then 
another Q.C. belonging to the circuit upon which 
the case is tried must also be retained with him! 
By bar custom, any man who has filled, or is filling, 
the office of Her Majesty’s attorney or solicitor 
general never goes circuit unless he be 
retained to do so. In the case, therefore, of a man 
who has gone, say, the western circuit for his 
whole life, and has obtained the lead upon it, and 
afterwards holds, perhaps for a few months only, 
the office of solicitor-general, it is a serious depriva- 
tion to him to be for ever after deprived of the 
right of going his own circuit. Upon the other 
hand, he can, of course, comfort himself with the 
thought, that any man who has filled the office of 
—— ee or later, 
a ju 
The other circuit rules are almost too numerous 
for me to mention. Here, however, are a few of 
them. No barrister must enter an assize town 
re the commission-day—the object of this rule 
Which is a rational one) being to prevent any 
‘bagging’ a lot of briefs by making an 


— 


earlier start than his neighbours. No barrister 
must dine with an attorney (unless he be a relation) 
whilst on circuit ; and Lord Eldon declared, that 
in his day it was a high crime and misdemeanour 
for a barrister, whilst on circuit, even to dance 
with an attorney’s daughter at the assize ball! I 
think, however, that this rule is now so far relaxed, 
that there is nothing to prevent Mr Briefless 
requesting the honour of Miss Redtape’s hand in 
the next set of Lancers—providing that she be 
eats ye pretty. If old and ugly, I need scarcely 
say that the most sinister motives would be im- 
_ to Mr Briefless by his professional brethren. 

o barrister—and this rule, of course, applies 
everywhere as well as on circuit—must ‘tout’ for 
business, or, in fact, ask for business in any way 
from an attorney. It is needless, however, for me 
to ay that there are always well-meaning friends 
of Mr Briefless whose friendship for him exceeds 
their prudence, and who will ask old Mr Redtape, 
or Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and Snap to give young 
Mr Briefless a brief in that heavy case (which is 
set down for hearing at the next Dullboro’ — 
of Tompkins v. the Dean and Chapter of Dullboro’. 
It is also, I hope, quite needless for me to say that 
such yg conduct upon the part of his 
friends fills the breast of Mr Briefless (when he 
hears of it) with the most poignant regret. No 
words of his can express his annoyance that ‘his 
friends will do this sort of thing for him ;’ and the 
satisfaction with which he beholds the inscription 
upon his brief, ‘ Mr Briefless 15 guas, Consdn 1 gua, 
with you Mr Quirk, Q.C., is even dimmed by the 
recollection of the manner in which the brief was 
obtained for him ! 

Upon my circuit another curious rule is, that no 
one must carry a bag for his briefs into court 
unless it be a red one; and that no one must 
purchase a red bag, but must wait till a QC. 
presents him with one. The theory of this, of 
course, is, that the Q.C., observing that the rising 
junior has more briefs than he can well carry about 
with him in his hands, takes an opportunity of 
expressing to him his pleasure at the sight, and 

resents him with a red bag to carry them in, 

pon some circuits, I believe, men who are not 
lucky enough to possess red bags are allowed to 
carry blue ones into court in place of them ; but 
such conduct upon my circuit would be visited by 
a fine of one guinea for each offence, which sum 
would go to the mess wine-fund. No Q.C. ever goes 
sessions after obtaining his silk gown, unless he 
be specially retained to do so; and no Q.C. ever 
travels circuit without being accompanied by his 
clerk. In the old coaching-days, no barrister was 
allowed to travel by the public coach—he was 
obliged either to ride on horseback or in a post- 
chaise. Now-a-days, every barrister must travel 
first-class. be Len aed already, if a barrister 
chose to remain outside the mess of his circuit, he 


could break one or all of these rules. I know,,. 
however, of no instance in which a man has 


attempted to do so. That exclusion from the 
circuit mess is regarded as a serious matter, is 
proved by the fact, that although the mess fees are 
somewhat heavy, still every barrister, no matter 
how poor he may be, ‘pays them. How far the 
strict surveillance which the circuit mess exercises 
over its members is a benefit or an evil, goes 
beyond my present purpose to discuss. It is note- 
worthy, however, that, upon my own circuit at all 
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events, the clerks who accompany their masters 
round circuit have a mess of their own, and that 
many similarly stringent rules to those of their 
masters have been devised by them, disobedience 
to which is punished by expulsion from their mess. 

Every circuit in England annually appoints two 
of its members to be its attorney-general and 
solicitor-general. Some circuits also possess officers 
whose duties may be known by the titles which 
they bear, namely, ‘ Poet Laureate’ and ‘ Master of 
the Revels. Once or twice during each circuit, 
what is termed ‘Grand Court’ takes place. What 

3 at Grand Court I am forbidden to reveal 
y a ceremonial observance so awful in its nature 
that the fabled red-hot poker of our friends the 
Freemasons literally ‘pales its ineffectual fires’ 
before what J went through before being permitted 
to attend Grand Court upon my circuit. Each 
court has its ‘records, which are carefully kept, 
and which extend back for the last two hundred 
years or so. The names of some of the most 
eminent judges in the land are to be found in the 
records of my circuit in connection wfth circuit 
jokes and pranks which, if I felt myself at liberty 
to reveal—which I do not—would cause my readers 
no little amusement, and those eminent judges no 
small dismay. 

The other towns upon my circuit, besides Dull- 
boro’, are Wastford, Daleham, Hitterton, Greenpool, 
and Hammerham. In each of these towns the 
judges are received with similar ceremonies to 
those which I have described at Dullboro’. The 
business at Dullboro’ is always small, and is almost 
invariably concluded within the four days allotted 
to it. Wastford and Daleham are two small towns 
at which we don’t stay more than three days each ; 
but at Hitterton, Greenpool, and Hammerham the 
business is exceedingly heavy. At each of the two 
last-named places it is my melancholy lot to sit in 
court for a fortnight at astretch. If the intelligent 
reader thinks it is an easy thing to sit for twelve 
successive days in the back benches of a court 
doing nothing, let me tell him that an eminent 
Q.C. who is engaged in nearly every case on my 
circuit told me that he was far more exhausted by 
sitting in court doing nothing when he first came 
circuit as a junior, than he now is when he is 
actively engaged in business all day long in court. 
So heavy is the business at the last three towns 
upon my circuit, that I have known the judges 
to sit from nine o’clock in the morning till ten 
o'clock at night, in order to finish it in time to 
open the commission at the appointed day at the 
next town on circuit. If this were not done 
punctually, of course the business of the whole 
circuit would be thrown into inextricable confusion. 
Should the judges, however, not be able to finish 
the business at Hitterton in time to open the 
commission at Greenpool upon the appointed day, 
one of the Q.C.s on circuit who is not overburdened 
with business is sent forward to do so. Of course 
he is received with exactly the same ceremony as 
the judges themselves would be; and it is a fact 
(such is the weakness of human nature) that there 
are Q.C.s to be found who will gladly undertake 
this duty, including the listening to a long sermon 
at Greenpool parish church, for the pleasure of 
being looked upon by the ignorant vulgar as a 
veritable judge. In olden days, it was the custom 
for the hig -sheriff and many of the county 
magistrates to meet the judges a mile or two out 


of the assize town, and escort them in splendid 
procession to the assize courts. Now, however, 
in this utilitarian age, the railway train brings 
Her Majesty’s judges into the heart of the county 
town, and they are escorted to and from the assize 
courts by a posse of policemen. Nay, so negligent 
now-a-days are some of the high-sheriffs, that I 
remember reading, a year or two ago, in the news- 
papers how a high-sheriff of a certain county was 
sternly reprimanded and severely fined by a judge 
for suffering his ay judge’s) carriage-door to be 
opened by an hostler in his shirt-sleeves ! 

Socially, the men on my circuit have a tendency 
to split up into three divisions. Firstly, the 
leaders ; secondly, the middle-aged juniors, like 
myself; and thirdly—as we men in middle-life 
love to call them—the ‘extreme juniors.” The 
‘extreme juniors, I have reason to believe, form, 
notwithstanding the slighting way in which the 
other two classes speak of them, an exceedingly 
lively body. They are too young to be anything 
but light-hearted ; and as none of them have any 


business, they are not envious of each other, | 
Moreover, as most of them go the same sessions, | 
they come to know each other better than we, who | 
only go circuit together, do. Sessions are held | 
four times a year, and the bar rules regarding them | 


are very strict. A man on my circuit who goes 
Greenpool sessions, is not allowed to go to Ham- 
merham sessions. 


sessions men would refuse to elect him into their 
mess. All men who mean to practise at the bar 


go sessions as soon as they are called to the bar, | 
and, as a rule, if a man goes sessions steadily for | 
Becom- | 
e may thereby come to | 
Ordi- | 
narily, however, even if a man be moderately | 


a few years, he is sure to 
ing a leader at sessions, 
get briefs on circuit, and even in London. 


get some briefs, 


successful, he cannot make any money out of 
sessions, unless, indeed, they are held close to 
London. At sessions, however, a man obtains 
practice—an all-important thing at the bar—in 


conducting cases, and he also becomes known to | 


attorneys. 

Up 
barristers, without any exception, lived in London, 
and only went to country towns at assize times. 


Latterly, however, it has become the practice for | 
young men just called, to ‘localise,’ as it is termed, | 


in such great towns as Greenpool and Hammerham. 
Here, instead of sitting in Temple chambers wait- 
ing for the briefs which never come, they often at 
once get into practice in the local county courts, 
arbitrations, &c. The tendency of the present age, 
moreover, clearly is to establish local courts in 
large towns, and to reserve the law-courts in 
London as appeal courts for the decision of the 
points of law which may arise in the local courts. 
Already, it is officially announced, that one circuit 
—the Home—is to be abolished. By many men, 
this step is regarded as but the precursor of the 
final abolition of all the circuits in England. In 
olden times, when travelling was difficult, there 
was, no doubt, great convenience in justice being 
brought, by means of the circuit system, to the 
very doors of the inhabitants of each county in 
England. Should local courts, however, be estab- 
lished in all the chief towns of the kingdom, it 18 
far from improbable that a blissful day may arise, 


Were he to do so, he would be | 
punished by expulsion from the Greenpool sessions | 
mess, and, as a matter of course, the Hammerham | 


to a few years ago, almost all practising | 
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even in the lifetime of the present writer, when, 
in consequence of the total abolition of the circuit 
system in England, it will not only be unnecessary, 
but absolutely impossible, for him to go ‘on circuit’ 
any more ! 


WON-—-NOT WOOED. 
CHAPTER XVIII.—COMING HOME. 


MABEL’s journey was a long one, and included 
many changes; and though she had as little 
trouble as was possible—for railway guards are 
the pink of politeness to unprotected youth and 
beauty (when travelling first-class)—she felt 
weary enough when the train drew up at the little 
station that was nearest to her home. She had 
still some miles to go, by road ; and as she was not 
expected at the rectory, there was of course no 
vehicle to meet her. The station-master, who 
knew her well, despatched a messenger for a fly; 
and in the meantime, his wife made her as comfort- 
able as she could in her own parlour, for which 
hospitality Mabel felt truly thankful, for the 
deserted waiting-room looked chill and forbidding 
enough in the autumn twilight, and melancholy 
thoughts were astir within her. In all her life, 
she had never before known what it was to be 
quite alone, as she was now; her little life- 
path had been hedged in by love and loving 
ministration from her cradle; and, somehow, 
the reflection: ‘If home was not at the end of 
this day’s travel, how very sad she would be,’ 
came into her mind. hat she meant by 
home, was not merely the rectory-house ef course 
—for Mabel was not a cat—but the roof which 
sheltered her father ; without him, it would have 
no welcome for her—and what if it should be 
without him? It would be so one day, and prob- 
ably at no very distant date, for the rector was an 
old man ; but the idea of losing ‘dear papa’ had 
never seriously entered Mabel’s mind, except for a 
few minutes after the reception of the doctor's note 
on the previous day. The foreboding she had then 
momentarily experienced, now returned upon her 
with redoubled force. The station-master and his 
wife had heard something of the rector’s illness ; 
they were not likely to be ignorant of such a 
calamity, since it was his parishioners who were 
the chief customers of the ticket-office: and they 
assured Mabel, with encouraging protestation, that 
it was nothing to be alarmed about. Miss Martha 
Barr had arrived by the 9.55 last Tuesday, and 
while warming herself at that very fire, before 
starting in the vicarage pony-chaise, chatted away 
quite cheerfully, without saying a word of her 
relative’s indisposition. She would be surprised 
enough, they did not doubt, to see Miss Mabel. 
And «4 was Miss Julia that was, and Mr Pennant? 
They remembered her, when Foxly Road first 
became a station, and she was but so high. Well, 
well, how time did fly, to be sure !—In such well- 
meant, kindly gossip, the honest pair strove to 
make the time pass for their young guest, until her 
vehicle should arrive. But the inn was at some 
distance, and boasted but of one hired conveyance, 
which was often in demand to take the smaller 
gentry in the neighbourhood out to their evening 
festivities, and some such occasion was evidently 
delaying it now. Mabel’s anxiety and impatience 

become so great that she was on the eve 


of starting with the good-natured station-master, 
who had promised to accompany her home on foot, 
as soon as the last train had come in, when the 
long-looked-for fly arrived. 

‘Why, where the dooce have you been, Bob?’ 
asked that official of the driver, as they were 
putting the luggage on the roof. 

‘I took a gentleman from the other line to 
Parson Denham’s, returned he; ‘and there he 
kept me shilly-shally for hours, not being able to 
make up his mind whether to go or stay; and 
after all, he staid, and I am to go for him again 
to-morrow morning,’ 

‘Parson Denham’s! Hush, man! It was nota 
doctor from town, was it? because it’s one of the 
rector’s daughters as is here now, and in a sad way 
about her father, 

‘No, it was not a doctor; it was a lawyer, I 
reckon, by his shilly-shallying so, as though time 
was what he was paid for wasting. But parson’s 
main ill, they said, and’ 

Here Mabel’s appearance at the station-door cut 
short Bob’s eloquence, and he touched his hat, and 
gathered up the reins. 

‘To Swallowdip Rectory, if you please,’ said she 
in her gentle voice ; ‘and pray be so good as to 
drive as quick as you can.’ | 

‘ All right, miss ; the moon is up, so we shall go 
along famously ;’ and he touched the old gray so 
sharply with his whip, that it started at a canter 
which lasted for nearly twenty yards. With that 
exception, the pace was not that which is described 
in the sporting prints as ‘ killing.” If the steed in 
question could be spoken of classically as ‘devour- 
ing the ground, he devoured it in hemes thic 
doses. If occasionally, under pressure, he was driven 
out of his jog into an amble, he did not advance 
the quicker. His movement became analogous to 
that of a rocking-horse. When pushed—as those 
ignorant of his habits sometimes attempted to 

ush him—to the double-quick, he threw up 

is head and his tail, and became heraldic—he 
marked time. In the hands of the judicious Bob, 
who had been his guide and friend for nearly a 
quarter of a century, he achieved all that he was 
capable of in the way of speed, which was about 
that of a hearse when it has cleared the out- 
skirts of the town. 

There was plenty of time afforded to admire 
the scenery, and how beautiful it was! Even 
Mabel’s mind was won for a brief space from 
the anxiety which engrossed it, by the won- 
ders of the way. Hill and vale were flooded 
by the peaceful moonbeams; the quiet home- 
steads, the silent woods, the broad fair river, 
winding blue and cold in the distance, seemed 
cast into a magic trance. Immediately before her 
—so large that it always seemed quite close—stood 
up the noblest castle ever reared by man, the home 
of English kings for centuries, the pride and glory 
of the land, now bathed in fairy splendours. There 
was a seat in the rectory garden which fronted this 
sublime spectacle, at which her father was never 
tired of gazing. She had sat there with him many 
an evening, as a child, and he had pointed out to 
her its stately towers, and given the picturesque 
story of each to her eager ears. He could not have 
been more proud of the castle had he been the 
Queen herself who lived there. He had a rever- 
ence for it, such as is rarely found among men of 
his class for similar objects. Country parsons are 
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not, as a rule, historical enthusiasts, nor was Mr 
Denham an exception from them, save in this one 
instance, Next to his children, and his dog, and 
his gun, he loved the castle with its grand old 
memories and rich traditions. It was the one 
romantic, nay, perhaps, the one spiritual feature of 
his character: the ‘eternities’ and ‘immensities’ 
were too much for him ; his mind did not grapple 
with them, unless those two simple sermons of is 
per week could be said to do so. He believed in 
the creed he taught without much searching for 
the reason for the faith that was in him. He did 
his duty in a sense which was not a high-flown 
one. e was ——— by his farmers, and 
‘beloved’ (as the phrase goes when we speak of 
parsons and their oe the poor. They would, 
on the whole, have been sorry to change their 
cheery wholesome rector for another: they might 
easily have pot a better one, still more easily a 
worse. He a strong natural sense of justice 
as between man and man, but not quite so strong 
of that between man and master. He revered the 
laws, but with an unfortunate predilection for one 
of them in game-law. ‘Shoots 
himself? grumbled the sporting villager ; and per- 
haps it would have been better for authority and 
the church if he had not been on the bench of 
magistrates. But the old rector’s heart was sound 
—1far sounder, as happens in some cases, than his 
principles—and women and children loved him. 
As Mabel gazed now at his favourite scene, she 
seemed to feel the gentle touch of his broad 
palm smoothing her childish locks, to hear his lov- 
ing talk streaked with sly fun, and the tears rushed 
to her eyes, and she felt sick at heart with the 
sense of coming loss. A strange and weird notion 
took possession of her; the whole landscape lying 
in moonlit sleep before her suggested the image of 
the rector—dead. She saw him with his head, on 
which the plentiful gray hair still curled like a 
boy’s, laid low on the pillow, and the clear blue 
eyes close shut for ever ! 

The rumble of the wheels had ceased, and their 
craunch on the gravel succeeded it; the vehicle 
had turned out of the road, and was already within 
the rectory grounds. The gate, then, had been 
left open, which was unusual, It occurred to 
Mabel’s mind at once, that the doctor was within 
doors: how ill must her father be to cause him to 
come at so late an hour! 

It was near midnight, but a light was dimly 
burning at an upper window, and scarce had the 
carriage stopped when a female figure appeared at 
the opened door with her finger at her lips. 

‘Don’t ring,’ said she to the driver.—*O Mabel, 
is that you? Thank God—thank God !’ 

‘Dear Martha, how is papa?’ asked Mabel, 
breathless with anxiety, and also because Martha 
was squeezing her to her bosom. 

‘He is ill, my child, very ill. I thought you 
were Dr Bowen: we have been expecting him 
these two hours, and the gate was set open on pur- 
pose. Don’t cry—don’t cry, my pretty bird ;’ and 
strangely in contradiction to her words, Martha 
Barr herself burst into a flood of tears. 

‘Let me see him—let me go to him!’ cried 
Mabel, endeavouring to free herself from the 
other’s embrace; but the good old spinster held 
her fast. 

‘You must not go,’ she said: ‘he is asleep, and 
you might wake him. It is the first sleep he has 


had for days. Sleep is a good sign, darling. Mr 
Bampton 4 ham, the lawyer from London.—No, 
no, in answer to Mabel’s terrified looks ; ‘your 
papa did not send for him. He came of himself ;’ 
and here Martha Barr began to cry again, not 
passionately, but in that slow hopeless manner 
which wears away a man’s heart though it be a 
millstone. It was quite unlike Martha Barr to 
‘give way’ in this fashion, and the folly of it 
seemed to strike her now; for she hastily brushed 
her tears away, and bade the man put down the 
boxes quietly, and so as not to hurt the walls. 

‘Have you paid him, dear?’ said she; and when 
Mabel shook her head, and brought out her dainty 
little purse (a present from Frederick at Shingle- 
ton), Martha took it, and counted out the proper 
sum with methodical accuracy. 

There was something in the driver’s look, though 
he said nothing, which seemed to argue that the 
lateness of the hour might have earned a higher 
wage. 

There is a florin for yourself, said Mabel, 
smiling feebly through her tears. 

’ God bless you, miss, and raise your father from 
his bed of sickness, said Bob gratefully 

‘That is too much to give, May,’ said Martha, 
reproachfully, when the man was gone. 

‘What does it matter?’ Mabel was almost 
pettish at this reference to such a trifle at such a 
time; and yet it was so like dear good Martha’s 
economical ways. 

‘You had better see Mr Bampton at once,’ said 
the latter decisively. ‘I left him here in the 
drawing-room,’ 

‘I can see nobody to-night except papa answered 
Mabel, drawing back and wringing her hands: ‘do 
let me go to him, pray.’ 

‘Susan is with him, my darling child, and has 
orders to call me if he should wake, said Martha. 
‘Would I keep you from him, think you? Mr 
Bainpton has come upon the most important busi- 
ness, and, since your father cannot be _— with, 
he must see you—he must, he must. Oh, why did 
not your sister come, and Frederick ?” 

ithout waiting to have this question answered, 
Martha opened the drawing-room door, and led the 
unresisting Mabel in. At the little round table, 
usually bespread with books or fancy-work, was 
seated a thin gray-haired gentleman, examining by 
the light of a reading-lamp a mass of law papers. 
He rose at the entrance of the ladies, and saluted 
Mabel on the forehead. Mr Bampton was an old 
friend of her father’s ; she had seen him from time 
to time at the vicarage for many years ; he had a 
solemn, careworn air at all times, but had never 
looked so grave and sad as now. 

*I am very a dear Miss Mabel, to find you 
in such trouble. I had heard nothing of your good 
father’s illness, but came down to see him upon a 
business matter, which did not admit of delay. 
These , however, have nothing to do with 
that. Whenever I come into the country among 
you idle people, I | 5 bring my work with me, 
and it is fortunate I have done so now, since it 
seems the dear rector will not be able to see me 
till to-morrow—if even then.’ 

‘He will not be able to speak of business to- 
morrow, I am quite sure, observed Martha Barr 
authoritatively. 

‘Well, — we shall hear what the doctor says,’ 
returned the lawyer, smiling—‘ Mistress Barr here 
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sets us all to rights, you see, Miss May, as usual ; 
I am so glad —— come to temper her despot- 


ism. 

‘If you cannot with the rector, Mr Bamp- 
ton,’ said Martha . pe had better say some- 
thing to dear Mabel, h = not?’ Then added 
in a whisper: ‘She must know all sooner or later, 
and it will be better for her to hear it now than 
afterwards,’ 

‘Not at present, not at present, Mistress Barr, 
answered he, in the same low tones. ‘It is always 
time enough to tell the sort of news that I am the 
bearer of—and besides, we are not sure of the 
worst—let us wait at least for the doctor.’ 

‘Hush, listen!’ cried Mabel, whose ears had 
been on the stretch ever since she had entered the 
room, though, on the other hand, she scarcel 
understood a word that had been said to her. ‘ 
hear wheels” 

‘Then that is Dr Bowen at last, said Martha 
Barr, and she left the room, rapidly and noise- 
lessly, to anticipate as before the ring at the front- 
d 


oor. 

Mabel sat still and silent, her hands clasped 
tight in one another. The sudden mutation of 
aflairs—the change from the gay life at Shingleton 
to this house of mourning, where everybody spoke 
in whispers, had, thought the lawyer, quite bewil- 


dered the poor young thing. 
tc p cone must seem very sad to you, Miss 
May 


‘T thought you said—or some one said—that it 
was a good sign?’ said she quickly. ‘Oh, surely 
if he sleeps, it must be a good sign !’ 

The lawyer had judged wrongly of his young 
companion ; her heart was up in the sick-room, 


and not concerning itself with her own affairs at | Mrs P 
all. ‘O no, said Mabel: ‘she has no idea that dear 
papa is so ill, and I know not how I can send her 
word. She will have left Shingleton, and started 


‘Is he very, i y do you think, Mr Bampton?’ 

‘Dr Bowen will tell us,’ said the lawyer eva- 
sively. ‘He has gone up-stairs with Mistress Barr,’ 

Mabel knew that, and more. She had followed 
him in imagination into her father’s room ; seen 
trusty Susan make way for him to approach the 
pillow ; and was looking in his homely honest face 
to learn his verdict. 

Mr Bampton watched her rapt and earnest gaze 
with an expression of pity that was a stranger to 
him. He had seen young girls at similar supreme 
moments of anxiety before, and his experience was, 
that such misfortunes as a father’s death were soon 
got over, and yet he took out his handkerchief 
and wi his—spectacles ; which was for him a 
sign of great emotion. 

‘My dear yous lady,’ said he softly, ‘I am the 
bearer of evil tidings to you and yours, Can you 
endure to hear them ?’ 

‘Evil tidings?’ she said aloud. ‘Can you all 
have had the heart to deceive me, then?’ She rose, 
and would have hurried towards the door, but he 
seized her hand and held it. 

‘Hush, hush; I am not speaking of your father ; 
he is still alive, and in ’s hands. Pray, listen 
to me in patience: you heard Mistress Barr just 
now ; she said that this was the time to tell you 
something ; and she was right.’ 

*I cannot listen to anything just now ; I cannot 
understand anything—except about Pe 

‘This is about your father, dear Miss May ; I 
think he would wish you to hear it, 

‘Then I will listen,’ answ: 


‘He has been very unfortunate in his affairs; 
his savings have been placed in an Insurance 
Company—The Benevolent Mutual—for many, many 
years, and the Company has become bankrupt, and 
they are all gone. He thinks that he has left you 
and your sister well provided for; and alas! there 
is nothing left, absolutely nothing—Are you listen- 
ing, my dear Miss May ?’ 

‘Yes, yes; that is Dr Bowen’s voice. Hush ! they 
are coming down again.’ 

Muffled footsteps were, in fact, descending the 
stairs as she spoke, with her eyes riveted on the 
door; and the next moment the doctor entered 
with Martha Barr. This gentleman, whose face was 
red and round, like the sun in a fog, was an old 
friend of Mabel’s, had a her into the world, 
and — her through divers diseases, such as 
measles and scarlatina, and their mutual greetings 
were naturally therefore always of an affectionate 
kind. Still, it was some years since Dr Bowen had 
considered himself privileged to kiss her, as he did 
now in the most tender fashion, Even the lawyer, 
as we saw, had done this, and such greetings, poor 
Mabel felt, were evil omens, ‘Is he better? Can 
I see him? Oh, dear doctor, pleaded she, ‘I will 
be so quiet!’ 

‘You shall see him, my dear Miss May—to- 
morrow. Go to bed now, and ae sleep, that 
ane may be stronger to nurse him—if he should 
need it,’ 

‘ How those last simple words chilled Mabel’s 
eart ! 

‘He is not like himself, continued he: ‘it would 
only distress you, and distress him if he were to 
know about it. mp bape wakes, you may trust 
me, my dear, you shall be called.—Is it likely that 
ennant will be here to-morrow ? 


from Hull by the et. I have brought a long 
letter of farewell from her to dear papa, and she 
was to write a few lines before she sailed—Oh 
why did you not send us word, Martha ?’ 

* My dearest child, your father’s seizure—I mean 
this second attack, was so sudden, and just as he 
had seemed to be getting so much better too. He 
had been so earnest against your stay at Shing 


leton 
being curtailed upon his account, that I did not 
dare to write upon my own responsibility. Come, 
dear, come ; let me see you settled in your own 
room. Dr Bowen is going to stay the night here ; 
and everything is provided for. 

As the two ladies crossed the hall a strange sound 
caught Mabel’s ear; and a flash of memory at once 
recalled to her Richard’s story about the haunted 
bath-room and its suffocated inmate. 

‘What noise is that, Martha ?’ 

A door was softly closed above-stairs, and the 
noise ceased. 

‘I hear nothing,’ returned the other: ‘ you must 
not keep a oF every little sound. It is 
fatigue and worry that makes you nervous ; and by- 
the-bye, you must need some refreshment. If you 
can’t eat solid food, I must bring you an egg 
beaten up in wine.’ 

Martha did so, and saw her young charge into 
bed before she left her room. 

‘ Are you not going to bed, Martha?’ asked she 
humbly ; for she was accustomed to be taken in 
hand by this ancient relative. 
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‘Not at present, my child. I have one or two 
things to see to. Good-night, dearest.’ 

Martha waited in the passage, shading the candle 
mechanically with her hands and listening. The 
sound that Mabel had heard in the hall now 
seemed to fill the whole house. It was the ster- 
torous breathing of one in an apoplexy. 


CHAPTER XIX.—ORPHANED. 


‘ All Nature knows our triumphs,’ says the poet, 
in a pardonable burst of hilarity upon the occasion 
of his coming home from a sea-voyage, in excellent 
weather ; but if she knows them, it is certain she 
cares nothing about them. If she seems to sym- 
pathise with our human joys, it is only as the bell 
appears to tink in consonance with the fool’s 
thought. She is cold and careless as to all that 
happens to mankind, notwithstanding that amon 
them she has so many worshippers. Blue an 
unruffied, the vast glaciers of Mont Blanc shine 
with equal beauty upon the rapt gazer at Cha- 
mouni after his table-d’héte, and on the unhappy 
mountaineer who has just lost his footing, and is 
disappearing into a crevasse for ever. She has no 
pity ; and when she weeps, it is to please herself, 
or Him who has made her. 

The early sun is shining upon the vicarage lawn 
as brightly as it did on Julia’s wedding-day ; the 
quiet elm trees stand grandly out in the clear blue 
air; the flowers are giving forth their incense ; 
the smooth turf is green and sparkling ; the birds 
are singing their morning songs of joy, as Mabel, 
white and wretched, rises with trembling limbs 
and lifts the window-blind. How many a morning 
has she done the like, hoping that the weather 
will be fine for the promised croquet party at the 
Grange, or for the drive with her sister in the pony- 
chaise, or for the walk with her father out shooting 
—for the modern notions of woman’s mission and 
partridges’ rights are unknown to her, and her 
quick eyes have often marked the coveys for him 
without any thought of harm. All that, she too 
surely feels, is over now. Life looms before her 
now harsh and unfenced from care, and in the 
meantime Death is at hand. That thought under- 
lies all others. When he is gone, this beloved scene 
will also vanish—strangers will be here. 


Unwatched the garden bough shall sway, 
The tender blossom flutter down ; 
Unloved that beech will gather brown, 

This maple burn itself away ; 


Till from the garden and the wild 

And year by year the landsca ow 
Familiar to the stranger’s child ” 


As year by year the labourer tills 
is wonted glebe, or lops the glades ; 
And year by year our memory fades 
From all the circle of the hills. 


Mabel Denham’s mind contains but scanty store 
of poems, but this one is among them, and it 
recurs to her now with cruel rem, Rhee The 

are not, however, selfish tears that hurry down her 
cheeks. It is not the prospect of her own loss, of 
her own exile, which is making her heart shrink 


the darkened windows of whose room, she can per- 
ceive from where she stands, look blindly down 
upon the sunny lawn. What will this home of peace 
and beauty, which has hitherto been all the world 
to her, be without him? And it will be without 
him, though she has prayed to God with ceaseless 
lips to guide things otherwise. If He would only 
grant that—just only that! (Let His will be done 
in all other respects, poor Mabel would have said.) 
How trivial were all things else, in comparison 
with this momentous question! What a life of 
vanity seemed that which she had of late been 
leading at Shingleton, compared with these last 
twelve hours ! ith such awful suddenness had 
this blow been struck at the roots of her young 
life, that she could not compose her thoughts ; 
they wandered in a wilderness of woe, from glade 
to glade of vague and tremulous shadow! Could 
she also not die, and be at rest with him! 

‘Mabel, darling, you can come and see dear 


P Martha Barr had entered the room unperceived ; 
she wore the dress she had had on the previous 
night, and her face looked weary and white with 
watching ; but her voice was firm as ever. 

‘Is he better?’ said Mabel, hastily’ throwing 
her dressing-gown about her. ‘O Martha, is he 
better ?” 

‘He is awake, dearest, and quite sensible, was 
the grave reply. ‘That is all that was left for us 
to hope for. All night long he has lain in a leth- 
argy, but without pain. There is no hurry: Dr 
Bowen has said so, Put on your clothes, so that 
you need not leave him again. Let me help you, 
my dear, 
This ancient woman, plain and squat, with a 
voice not unlike that of a frog, disproved the 
popular idea that good people die young. Those 
the gods love best are not always taken first, or 
Martha Barr would have been an angel for the 
last half a century. 

We often hear it said by some average fellow- 
creature who has recovered from an illness that he 
has been ‘spared ;’ his company has been greatly 
desired (it seems) by the angelic choir, but they 
have consented to do without it a little longer. It 
does not seem to occur to him that we also might 
have ‘ spared’ him without inconvenience. Now, 
Martha Barr had really, it seemed, been spared by 
Heaven (to which she belonged), in order that she 
might do good on earth. She was not the least 
like the popular notion of an angel (which is, after 
all, but a sort of glorified ballet-girl), but went 
about in homely guise dispensing her master’s 
alms. She did not consider that what she gave 
was her own at all. When she found some weak 
and ailing sister, she would say to herself: ‘God 
has given me strength on purpose to help this 
fellow-creature with it’ When she met a foolish 
one: ‘I have a stock of common-sense laid up for 
this particular noodle ;’ and she dispensed her 
stores accordingly. She was not very careful in 
the putting on of her own apparel. ‘ What a dear 
old fright you have made of yourself!’ was a 
remark that had been often addressed to her by the 


Denham girls in old times; but now, to see her 
Mi 


helping May to dress, you would have thought, so 
quick and neat-handed was she, that she had 
never been anything else than a young lady’s- 


within her ; that alas, will come in due time. At | maid. 


present she is putting herself in the place of him, 


‘Is there no hope?’ asked Mabel, between the 
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sobs which she did not attempt to smother in the 
resence of this good creature, any more than if 
she was at her prayers. 

‘None, my own darling—none.’ 

‘I knew it—I knew it!’ said Mabel bitterly. 
‘Oh, why did you forbid me to see him last night, 
and let me waste these precious hours !’ 

‘He was not himself last night, love ; and if he 
had been, he would not have liked you to have 
seen him.’ 

Mabel understood what was meant. The rector, 
who was as little like a dandy as was the Duke of 
Wellington, had a certain deep-seated pride in 
his personal appearance ; never exhibited himself 
in his dressing-gown to mortal eye; and if there 
had been fire in the house at two in the morning, 
would have come down clean shaved and in a stiff 
cravat. Martha Barr was, of course, a privileged 

rson, one of those heaven-born knights of the 

ed Cross whom nobody is distressed to see by 
their sick pillow ; but he would not easily have 
forgiven her had she admitted his daughter to the 
sad sight he had exhibited on the previous night. 

He looked ill enough even now to Mabel’s eyes, 
as they fell upon him, propped high on pillows, 
and looking straight before him with dim gaze, 
notwithstanding that Martha had whispered in his 
ear: ‘Here is Mabel come to see you, papa.’ But 
a smile flickered on his pale lips as she stooped 
down to kiss him, and a glance of ineffable love 
lit up his face as he murmured : ‘ My pretty May.’ 
More than that he could not utter, until Martha 
had given him some cordial, which enabled his 
cold fingers to return the girl’s passionate clasp, 
and loosened his parched tongue. H 

‘Iam going away from you, May, ij: God’s good 
time, and should be thankful for it, except’ for 
your sake and Ju.’s. You have always been very 
dear to me. Oh, so dear, so dear; and to 
from you is very hard! You are good girls both ; I 
shall tell your mother that, which will gladden her 
even in heaven. You used to remind me of her, 
May ; but my sight is dim now, and I cannot see 
your face. t me hear your voice, my child, 
more sweet than any bird’s, 

‘Papa, papa!’ sobbed Mabel, covering his hand 
with kisses. 

‘That is not my birdie’s voice, said he. ‘I am 
sorry to make her so sad; and yet it is well to 
know she loves me. Kiss dear Ju. for me when I 
am gone. Frederick will take care of her ; he is a 
good man ; and my May will be taken care of too. 
—Will she not, Martha?’ 

‘She will be my daughter, dear William,’ said 
Martha simply, ‘as long as I live, or until she 
finds a better guardian,’ 

‘Then you will not refuse me now what I once 
asked in vain ?’ whispered the sick man gratefully. 
‘You will live with May?’ 

The old lady bowed her head, as if in assent. 

‘Our good Martha will not be proud with you, 
my birdie” continued the rector, with a faint 
smile, ‘as she was with me. You will keep house 
together. I have left enough behind me—Mr 
Bampton will see to that—to keep my child from 
want. It is not much, darling; but it is enough, 
thank God !’ 

Martha Barr turned away her face, sick at heart 
to hear him thus thanking God for the blessing 
that had no existence ; but Mabel smiled sunnily 
upon him, 


‘Thanks, papa, thanks,’ said she; ‘you have 
= been so careful for me,’ 


en Mr Bampton has not made the poor 
child understand how matters are, after all,’ thought 
Martha. ‘ Death to-day, and ruin to-morrow! God 
help my little May !’ 

There was a long, long silence. The sick man’s 
breathing had become so low, that it could only 
be detected by an attentive and close-pressed ear. 
Presently a melancholy wail was heard from the 
yard beneath the window. 

‘ What is that ?’ asked the rector feebly. 

‘It is only the dog, replied Dr Bowen, who had 
taken his seat by the window with Martha Barr, 
leaving the father and daughter together. 

‘Poor Ponto!’ said the rector. A faint smile 

sed over his features, called up perhaps—who 

nows !—whether by a vision of the Elysian Fields, 
or of shining turnip-tops, from which his gaiters 
brushed the dew, while his trusty pointer moved 
before him with stiff legs, or ‘stood’ above the 
hidden covey. 

There fell another silence, longer than the last ; 
and then the doctor’s creaking ‘boots were heard 
treading softly across the floor. He stooped down 
over the bed, then beckoned over Mabel’s head to 
Martha. The old lady rose, with a fixed sad look, 
and laid her hand upon Mabel’s shoulder. 

- O let me stay—let me stay by papa!’ moaned 
she. 

‘Come away, come away, my own dear child,’ 
whispered Martha softly. ‘ Your father is here no 
longer, but in heaven,’ 


‘It was all so different, Martha,’ said Mabel 
many days afterwards, when she was enabled to 
review the incidents of that last scene with calm- 
ness, ‘from what I had imagined of a death-bed 


part | scene ; and yet dear papa was such a good man,’ 


‘My darling, that is because you have had such 
scenes imagined for you by book-writers. I have 
seen them often. Most people when they are 
dying think of nothing: pain and weakness dull 
the brain. The wicked think of the devil. The 
religious folks (so called) think of their own souls. 
The good think of those whom they are leaving 
behind them, and their needs. How it wrung my 
heart to hear your father talk of the little store he 
had, as he fondly thought, laid by for his dear 
ones! To see you smile, I could not think that you 
were aware that it was gone. If he had known it, 
how bitter would the cup of death have been to 
him!’ 

‘Yes; I thank God that he was spared that 

ng, said Mabel simply. ‘Is—(I saw you had a 
fetter from Mr Bampton this morning, Martha)—is 
it all gone ?? 

‘Every shilling, darling. For twenty years your 
poor father has, it seems, been worse than throw- 
ing away his savings; he has been supporting a 
gang of thieves, whose trade it was to rob the 
orphan and the fatherless,’ 

* God forgive them !’ answered Mabel quietly. 

‘Man has done so, my dear, at all events,’ 
observed Martha drily: ‘ hey are all “very much 
respected” in the City, it seems, and thought very 
good men—of business. Their work here, how- 
ever, has been ruin, positive ruin. Do you under- 
stand, my own darling child, what that word 
means ?” 

*O yes: no money, and no friends,’ 
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‘Nay, my dear, not so; let us rather say—no 
money, and no fair-weather friends. Life with the 
gilt off, if you will; but the true gold remains.’ 

‘I know that yow are true gold, dear Martha. 
Heaven bless you! I know I have one friend.’ 

Pooh, You have half-a-dozen. Now, 
come, let us two hold a council together, and 
think who is to be counted upon, and what is 
best tobe done.’ 


THE BALLOON AND PIGEON POSTS. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART II. 


As we have already seen, the system of employing 
couriers to bring letters into the city had failed 
most lamentably ; the navigable balloons were 
either unbuilt, or, if built, had disappointed the 
expectations of their inventors ; and Paris, in the 
matter of news, was becoming more and more 
isolated from the rest of the world. If, thanks to 
M. Nadar and his confréres, she could tell us all 
that was passing within that human band that 
encircled her so remorselessly, on the other hand, 
the rest of France was all but unable to let her 
know of the efforts being made for her deliverance, 
or to send news of their families and friends to 
those engaged in her defence. 

Pigeons had been used from the very first to 
take into the city such simple messages as those 
announcing the safe arrival of a balloon. After 
a short time, information concerning the locality 
and circumstances of its descent was added, as 
well as any items of news of especial interest, and 
these birds were soon regularly made use of for 
transmitting to Paris the despatches of the delega- 
tion at Tours, photographed in microscopic char- 
acters. The idea of employing them to carry 
private messages was, however, entirely due to M. 
Paul Lacoin, the editor of the Réforme Maritime. 

} On 15th October, he made the suggestion to M. 
Rampont, the Director of the Post-office in Paris, 
who highly approved of it; and it was decided 
that an arrangement should be made with M. 
Dagron, the eminent photographer, who had suc- 
ceeded in reducing a page of the Journal Officiel 
into a space about a sixteenth of an inch square, 
to leave for the provinces by an early balloon, 
and there undertake the photographic reduction of 
the messages. M. Rampont, however, did not at first 
see his way to a complete adoption of M. Lacoin’s 
plan, but decided upon so modifying it that any 
person in Paris, who desired to receive news from a 
friend outside, could write to him by balloon, put- 
ting whatever questions he pleased, only worded in 
such a way that the answers to them must be either 
‘Yes’ or ‘No ;’ as, for instance, ‘ Are you well ?’ 
‘Do you want money?’ and so on. With his letter 
he had to forward a card, which could be purchased 
at any post-office in Paris for a halfpenny, and on 
which four answers of yes or no might be written. 
The person outside, on receiving the letter, would 


take the card and address it: ‘The Director- 
delegate of the Post-office, Clermont-Ferrand, 
Tours, or Bordeaux,’ as the case might be, placing 
on it stamps to the value of one franc. On the 
other side, he would write in the upper left-hand 
corner the name of the place at which he was 
residing ; below this the name and address of the 
person to whom he was replying; below this, 
again, the various answers ; and lastly, the initials 
of his signature. This side of the card would then 
have the following appearance : 


Y. Z. 


These cards were all collected at the head- 
quarters of the delegate postal administration, and 
carefully copied upon a sheet of paper, which was 
then reduced by photography until something like 
ten thousand of these messages occupied an area 
hardly the size of the palm of one’s hand, in which 
form they were intrusted to a pigeon to be carried 
into Paris. On its arrival, the characters were 
enlarged again under a strong magnifying-glass, 
each message copied upon a card, and forwarded to 
the person to whom it was addressed. This plan 
was, however, found to be very inconvenient, not 
easy to understand, and consequently very restricted 
in its use. 

Meanwhile, a few days after M. Lacoin’s inter- 
view with the Director of the Post-office, an article 
appeared in the Figaro explaining the scheme; 
and the next ballon-monté carried with it several 
letters from M. Lacoin, containing a copy of the 
article, and a request to the persons to whom 
they were addressed to endeavour to get it 
reprinted in the provincial newspapers. One of 
these letters was sent to M. Steenackers, the 
Director of the Post-office at Tours ; and he immedi- 
ately made preparations for putting the plan into 
execution, adding the improvement of setting the 
messages up in type and printing them, previous 
to their being photographed, thus rendering them 
a great deal more legible. When reduced, they 
occupied a piece of paper one-and-a-half inches by 
one-and-a-quarter inches, having the appearance of 
a diminutive journal of four columns. Longways, 
in the extreme left-hand column, were the words: 
‘Service of despatches by travelling pigeons— 
Steenackers to Mercadier, 103 rue de Grenelle.’ 
The other three columns contained the messages, 
limited to twenty words each, and one following 
the other without interval of any kind. On the 
reverse side of the paper, the column corresponding 
to the one with the address was left blank, the 
others being filled in with messages as before. 
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The accompanying diagram gives the exact size of 
the paper, and its general appearance. 


ackers & Mercadier, 103 rue de Grenelle. 


Service dé deptches des pigeon-vo: 


— cost of these messages was fifty centimes a 
word. 
Nearly the whole of the pigeons employed to 
despatches during the om the 
establishment of MM. Cassiers, Derouard, and 
Vanrossbeck, at Batignolles, where M. Cassiers 
spends the whole of his time in studying the 
habits of these birds. The building where they 
are kept is situated in the centre of a large garden, 
planted with various vegetables, but in a somewhat 
neglected state. Facing it is a pavilion used as an 
observatory by the post-office official charged to 
inform M. Cassiers of the arrival of a bird, which 
re-enters its house by means of a trap that prevents 
its leaving again. A glance enables the proprietor 
to tell which is the bird that has returned ; for it 
is usually very tired, and at once resumes the place 
in the house which it had quitted only a few days 
reviously ; sometimes, too, it has been wounded 
y a bird of prey, or a Prussian bullet. 
The proprietor at once takes hold of the bird, 
examines the stamp of the place of departure 
imprinted on one of its feathers, and ascertains 


that it has not lost its despatch en route, The 


despatch, printed in microscopic characters, as we 
have already explained, is generally enclosed in a 
uill, which is fastened lo itudinally to the centre 
eather of the tail, the a one not moved when 
the bird is in flight. In some instances, we 
believe, the despatch has been wrapped round its 
leg, but this plan is very seldom adopted ; and it 
is scarcely necessary to add that the descriptions 
which have appeared in various journals of the 
bird ing its message round its neck, under its 
wing, &c., are altogether imaginative. Having 
found the despatch, M. Cassiers takes the bird to 
one of the officials charged with eg the 
messages, by whom the quill is remov 
About a month back, Paris was said to contain 
as many as fourteen hundred pigeons suitable for 
ing despatches, some of them being valued as 
highly as from five to twenty pounds each. Con- 
trary to what is usually stated, breeding-pigeons 
are not sure messengers; and those with young 
are said to be altogether useless; the birds 
employed being generally about six. months old. 
Most of them are not real ‘carriers’ at all, but 
‘ Antwerps, ‘ Dragons,’ ‘ Blue Chequers,’ ‘ Mealies,’ 
and crosses of these breeds. They are of moderate 
size, and have no pretensions to beauty. The real 
carrier-pigeon is rare. It is a very elegant bird in 
its carriage, is generally of a black or dun colour, 


and has a very long straight beak, with a quanti 
of fleshy substance, termed ‘ wattle,’ autinn fron, 
its root and round the eyes. Their high value 
partly arises from the difficulty in breeding them, 
owing to the manner in which they neglect their 
eggs. In any case, the birds which it is proposed 
to use as carriers have to undergo a certain amount 
of training, which commences directly they can fly 
strongly. They are taken day after day to gradu- 
ally increasing distances from home, and then set 
free to make their way back in. In this 
manner their powers of flight and observation are 
exercised, and they are trained to fly long journe 
in a very eo yh time. Some of 

igeons employed during the siege of Paris are 
Pirds well known to breeders ; for instance, the 
one which brought the news of M. Gambetta’s safe 
descent took the prize at one of the shows in 1869, 
and had often been used on the turf. It was a 
male, of a blue colour, and of Belgian race, and 

all the qualities and form admired by 

connoisseurs. As a mark of distinction, it received 
the name of the Minister, and, according to one of 
the newspapers, was killed by a Prussian bullet on 
a second journey from Tours to Paris. The writer 
who announces this misfortune gravely adds, that 
the bird, imbued with a most praiseworthy spirit 
of patriotism, swallowed its despatch before dying, 
in order to prevent its falling into the hands of the 
enemy ! 

The first number of the photographic journal 
we have described arrived on 14th November. It 
contained two hundred and twenty-six private 
messages from all parts of France and abroad ; and, 
as in many cases, persons residing in the same 
town had sent collective messages, must have 
interested over one thousand families. The pigeon 
which brought it arrived about four o’clock in the 
afternoon ; and by eleven o’clock at night the whole 
of the messages had been enlarged, copied, and 
transmitted by telegraph to the ms to whom 
they were ad somal This novel system of com- 
munication was so great a success, that the very 
first day an office was opened at Tours to receive 
these m a considerably larger crowd ee 
it than could be served; and three of the 
birds sent off carried nearly one thousand de- 
spatches, estimated to interest no less than ten 

ousand different persons. Each message con- 
sisted of a very few words, nine-tenths containing 
less than and the remainder 
twenty. arrangement, too, was e, by whic 
senate orders, to the value of three Bee 
francs each, could be forwarded in a similar 
manner, on payment of three francs in addition to 
the ordinary charges; and ler phic reductions 
of the Tours Moniteur and of London Times 
were also sent into the capital. 

The Germans were naturally quite as anxious to 

revent the pigeons getting into Paris, as they had 
“a to stop the balloons leaving it, and it is even 
said that they imported a number of hawks from 
Saxony with this object, but it does not appear 
with much success. 

Several instances of balloons being captured 
having occurred, in consequence either of an esca’ 
of gas or of the inexperience of the aéronauts, who 
were latterly only sailors with a slight amount of 
training, most of the regular aéronauts having left 
the city at an early date, the post-office authorities 
decided upon altering the hour of departure to 
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midnight. As an instance of these accidents may be 
mentioned the one that befell the Daguerre bal- 
loon, which left the Orleans Railway Station early 
one morning in company with the Niepec, the 
former oe M. Piéron, the engineer, a pigeon- 
fancier, and a sailor named Hubert, as aéronaut, 
besides some five hundredweight of letters, and 
several baskets of pigeons ; the latter, a sailor, and 
M. Dagron and three assistants, who were about to 
undertake the photographing of the pigeon de- 
spatches, and several cases containing the necessary 
apparatus. When near Ferriéres, the Daguerre, 
owing, it is presumed, to an escape of gas, com- 
menced to descend ; and the travellers, in order to 
avoid falling into the hands of the Prussians, had 
to take to flight, and conceal themselves in the 
woods, having managed to secure one of the baskets 
of pigeons and a sack of letters, At nightfall, how- 
ever, they succeeded in escaping. Towards the 
end of October, the Galilee, carrying an English- 
man named Worth, and two other persons, who are 
said to have paid one hundred pounds apiece for 
their passage, was captured near Verdun, and the 
occupants were sent to a fortress in Germany, where 
they still remain. On 7th November, too, another 
balloon, containing two persons, fell into the hands 
of the Germans. 

There can be no doubt that this system of balloon 
communication caused considerable annoyance to 
the besieging forces, as it deprived their blockade 
of much of its efficacy; and a number of guns 
were ordered from Krupp, for the express purpose 
of attacking these ships of the air. The guns, of 
which something like twenty were manufactured, 
were said to have a range of over five hundred 
yards, and could be fired obliquely in any direc- 
tion. They do not, however, appear to have been 
used. It must be borne in mind that many of the 
balloons of which the Germans used so exultingly 
to report the capture were merely the ballons libres 
already described. 

In addition to despatching the balloons by night, 
it was decided to keep the dates of departure 
unknown, as these | to be reported by their 
spies to the enemy, who were thus always on the 
look-out, and ready to telegraph the direction taken 
to such bodies of their troops as the balloons 
were likely to approach. One of the first of the 
balloons to leave at night was the Archimedes, con- 
structed by MM. Godard, which started from the 
Orleans Railway Station at one o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Among others were the General Uhrich, which 
left on 19th November, in the midst of a thick fog, 
with four passengers, forty pigeons, two hundred- 
weight of letters, and several sacks of the Journal 
Officiel as ballast; the Jules Favre, which left on 
30th November, with a couple of engers, and 
fell the next day at Belleisle, off the coast of 
Brittany, narrowly escaping being carried out over 
the Atlantic, like the one that was seen off the 
Eddystone, and was never heard of again; and the 
balloon which left at midnight on 24th November, 
and fell some fifteen hours later in Norway, after 
a most exciting voyage, which has been described 
in several of the daily papers. 

In spite of the precautions referred to, however, 
the Germans managed, on 15th December, to cap- 
ture a balloon containing two passengers, &c., 
which had descended in Nassau—the travellers, 
who had left Paris in the midst of thick fog, not 
having the slightest idea where they had arrived. 


The siege of Paris has now ended, and the balloon 
and pigeon posts have become things of the past. 
They have not, however, been without good results. 
Not only have they been an immense aid to the 
French nation in its heroic struggle for existence, 
but the improvements made in balloons, and the 
immense impetus given to the study of aérial 
navigation, are likely to bear good fruits; and it 
is not improbable that future generations, more 
advanced than the present, and making daily use 
of what we now regard somewhat as a scientific 
curiosity, will date the origin of their ‘ airy navies’ 
from that fatal 1870, when the ‘cultured’ bar- 
barians ravished with fire and sword the fair land 
of France. 


ONE ROOM TOO MANY. 
A COLLEGE REMINISCENCE. 


Ir was late on a gloomy October evening when I 
piloted my way up the crazy and ill-lighted stair 
which led to Harry Markham’s rooms in the prin- 
cipal quadrangle (or, in college parlance, the ‘ front 

uad’) of St Michael’s College, Oxford. The 
clamour of boisterous merriment that struck upon 
my ear as I ascended, shewed that the revel was 
already at its height ; for this evening Markham’s 
‘set’ (a somewhat roystering set withal, as sundry 
gate-fines* and summonses before the college 
authorities continually testified) were celebrating 
the arrival of a new Freshman from the North— 
known by reputation to not a few of them—who 
was expected to prove a valuable acquisition to the 
college boat, and, by strength of muscle, if not of 
mind, to enhance the renown of St Michael’s in no 
small degree. As I entered, the host, with flushed 
face, and eyes sparkling with mirth and mischief, 
was just calling upon the company to ‘ fill their 
glasses to the health of his esteemed friend, Mr 
Joseph Talboys, whose thews and sinews were a 
sufficient guarantee of good service to be done by 
him when the time should again come round for St 
Michael’s to display her prowess on the river. 
Amid a general > oe and stamping of feet, and 
the crash of several p Drona (it Sole a special 
characteristic of a certain class of undergraduate, 
when slightly heated with liquor, to smash every- 
thing, animate or inanimate, that may come in his 
way), the toast was drunk ; and the new-comer—a 
brawny, yellow-haired giant from Cumberland, 
whose broad, jovial, unmeaning face promised less 
of the scholar than his vast shoulders and Her- 
culean limbs did of the athlete—having lumbered 
out a few incoherent words in reply, the buzz of 
conversation again became general. 

‘Well, old fellow!’ cried Markham, turning to 
the Cumbrian, ‘how do you like the idea of sleep- 
ing in the haunted room, eh ?” 

‘It’s all one to me, answered Talboys, in his 
deep, heavy, gong-like tones: ‘it'll be a clever 
ghost that can wake me, when I’m once fairly 
asleep.’ 

‘What about a haunted room?’ interrupted I. 
‘I didn’t know we had one in college.’ 

‘Oh, you know that queer old corner-room in 
the back quad,’ struck in my right-hand neigh- 
bour ; ‘it hasn’t been used for ever so long, and of 


* The fines officially levied upon those who come in 
after the hour appointed for shutting the college gates. 
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course that’s a sufficient reason why it should be 
set down as haunted.’ 
‘But what’s the story connected with it, then?’ 


asked I. 

‘Oh, just that something happened there some- 
how, a long time ago,’ rejoined my informant ; 
‘and so, you see, it came to be haunted. If you 
want to know further particulars, your own scout,* 
old Sam Thorpe, is your man. He’s lived in the 
college till he’s just like a part'of it himself, and 
there’s not a thing happened this last thirty years, 
but what he has it all at his fingers’ ends. 
him about Talboys’ room, if you want to know all 
about it.’ 

‘And meanwhile,’ shouted Harry, draining his 
tumbler, ‘ here’s a good night’s rest to Mr Talboys, 
and may the ghost be as civil to him as he 
deserves !” 

‘I say, Talboys, cried a rakish-looking man at 
the farther end of the board, ‘if the ghost does 
come, just ask him whether I shall win the Ayles- 
bury steeple-chase next time, there’s a good 
fellow.’ 

‘And whether I shall get a first in Greats,’t 
alded a languid, foppishly dressed fellow beside 


| him, whose ambitious remark called forth a general 


roar of laughter. 
‘Ah! Carrington, my boy!’ cried Markham, 
‘I’m afraid your first in Greats is beyond the 
ower of even a ghost to secure.—But come, let’s 
1ave another bowl of punch, and bother take the 
ghost and all connected with him !’ 

Louder and wilder waxed the uproar under the 
influence of the ‘second brew ;’ and the evening’s 
merry-making ended, as Oxford wine-parties occa- 
sionally do, in the disappearance of more than half 
the party under the table—the clamorous dispersion 
of the rest in every direction except that of their 
own rooms—an unmerciful smashing of glasses, 
windows, and even furniture—and a number of bad 
headaches and official rebukes next morning. The 
only two who escaped unscathed were Talboys and 
myself—the Cumbrian from his iron strength of 
head, and I from my natural indisposition to drink 
deeply. We parted at the foot of the stair; but as 
the stalwart Northerner strode across the silent 
quadrangle, his huge figure looking shadowy and 
spectral under the fitful glimmer of the moon- 
light, an undefinable impulse prompted me to 
follow him to the entrance of the back quadrangle, 
in which lay the room that he was to occupy. 

The so-called ‘ back quadrangle’ of St Michael’s 
is in reality a long straggling court, flanked on 
one side by the palisade of an adjoining wood-yard, 
and on the other by the wall of the college itself, 
the farther end being formed by a projecting wing 
of the building, containing perhaps fifteen or 
twenty sets of rooms. As | halted at the end of 
the dark passage which unites the two quad- 
rangles, a cloud suddenly obscured the moon- 
light, casting a dim and cheerless gloom over the 
whole space, which appeared to my excited fancy 
like the shadow of the grave advancing to swallow 
up my reckless companion. So strongly did this 
idea take hold of my mind for the moment, that 1 
was on the point of shouting to him to stop; but 


*The Oxford name for a college servant; the Cam- 
bridge term is ‘ gyp.’ 
+A = in the third or final examination for the 
BA. 


such childish fantasies had little hold upon the 
sturdy Northman, who, carolling in a lusty voice a 
fragment of some song which had taken his fancy 
during the evening, marched steadily across the 
open -. and vanished into the deeper shadows 
beyond. As he disappeared, an overpowering 
terror, such as I had never before experienced, 
and of which I can only convey an idea by calling 
it the terror of expectation—the foreboding of a 
horror yet to come—seized upon me ; and, like a 
child suddenly left alone in the dark, I fairl 


k | turned round and ran back to my own rooms, as if 


fleeing from some deadly peril. 

After such a transgression of my usual habits as 
the midnight symposium of the evening before, it 
is not surprising that I slept long and heavily. 
The first thing that disturbed me was an unusual 
tumult in the back quadrangle—a shouting, tramp- 
ling, running to and fro, and banging of doors 
and windows, such as might have aroused any one 
whose bedroom, like mine, abutted upon the scene 
of the disturbance. I sprang to the window and 
looked out, just as one of the men with whom 
I had supped the night before came running 
past. 

‘Hollo! Sargent,’ cried I; ‘ what’s all this row 
about 

‘Haven’t you heard ?’ he answered, halting for a 
moment. ‘Talboys, the new Freshman, has been 
found in a fit on the floor of his room,’ 

‘Ina fit? How’s that?’ 

‘Nobody knows: we can’t get a word out of 
him that any one can understand. I’m off to 
fetch a doctor ;’ and away he ran. 

As may be imagined, I was not long in dressing 
after such a reveillé, and had just entered my 
sitting-room, when my scout, old Sam Thorpe 
(already introduced to my readers by the conversa- 
tion quoted above), made his appearance with the 
breakfast-tray. was a lean, under-sized, 
hatchet-faced old fellow, with small, deep-set, 
cunning gray eyes, and a dried-up leathery face 
trenched with countless wrinkles, giving it the 
look (as one of his masters quaintly observed) ‘ of 
a ruined head haunted with ghost stories.” His 
age was an impenetrable mystery, college tradi- 
tions unanimously agreeing in representing him 
as going about in the same snuff-coloured coat, 
and with the same antiquated appearance, as far 
back as the memory of man could extend. He 

ssessed a considerable fund of out-of-the-way 
;* and was a perfect mine of quaint old 
stories respecting the college and all connected 
with it, which he narrated with a homely and 
untaught eloquence that made him well worth 
listening to. As a rule, Sam was always’ ready 
for a chat; but on this occasion he seemed in 
no hurry to begin. At length, having laid the 
table as solemnly as if he were making prepara- 
tions for my immediate execution, he hazarded 
a remark. ‘Sad business, sir, this of Muster 
Talboys!’ 

‘ Have you heard how it happened ?’ asked I. 

‘I don’t know nothing about it, sir, barring that 
Joe Leggitt, the scout on that staircase, found 
Muster 'l'alboys a-lying all along on the floor, with 
a face just like one o’ them stone statteys above 


* Sam’s case, however, is by no means an exceptional 
one. So far as I can judge from personal experience, the 
majority of college servants are very passably educated. 
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the hall-door ;* and he even 
’ow it ’appen r young gen’leman—only he 
keeps aw that The devil “x in his room, and that 
he won't stay in it at no price ; so the doctor’s had 
him shifted into Muster Archer's rooms, on the 
next staircase.’ 

‘Is the doctor with him now, then ?’ 

*Yes, sir; he’s there; but I don’t know what 
he thinks of it all—he won’t say nothin’? And 
old Sam glided away like a ghost. 


I made a hasty pretence of breakfast—to eat | see. 


heartily was altogether beyond my power—and, 
rushing down-stairs, came face to face with the 
departing doctor, an old acquaintance of mine, 
who had pulled me very cleverly through a 
dangerous illness caught during a long-vacation 
trip to Algeria. 

*Good-morning, doctor; what do you think of 
our patient now !’ 

‘ Well, my dear sir, it’s rather premature to give 
any decided opinion yet. The nervous system has 
received a great shock, unquestionably—a very 

t shock; but we shall remove him to lodg- 
ings in the town this afternoon, and I hope he 
may mend by degrees.’ 

(As Is not have occasion to mention Tal- 
boys again in the course of my narrative, I may 
as well notice here, that he returned home as 
soon as his health permitted him to travel, not 
reappearing till the following term—to the huge 
indignation of the authorities, who were ineffably 
scandalised at the occurrence of such an unaccount- 
able catastrophe within the walls of St Michael’s, 
an occurrence—as the head of the college aptly 
defined it—‘altogether unprovided for by the 
university statutes.’) + 

‘But what do you think was the cause of it, 
then; and what makes him talk about the devil, 
bl for the f 

‘It’s impossible to account for vagaries 0 
nature, my dear sir,’ replied the oracular doctor, 
who never, by any chance, gave a plain answer, if 
he could ibly avoid it. ‘It’s a very curious 
case, and I intend making a careful study of it, I 
assure you ; but, in the meantime, it may be just 
as well to set. down the whole thing as the effect 
of stomachic derangement, brought on, no doubt, 
by the heavy supper of last night.—Good-morning 
to you ; I have several other visits to pay.’ 

And so saying, the doctor vanished, leaving me 
plunged in reflections of a very harassing nature. 
All the efforts which I Row to fathom this 
mysterious catastrophe only sank me into deeper 
bewilderment. Here was a man, healthy, fearless, 
unimaginative as man could be, with the nerves of 
a soldier and the strength of a giant, struck down 
all in one moment by an agency of which ninety- 
nine men in a hundred would deny the very 
existence. What was I to think? Had the 
supernatural, then, any real basis of fact? And 
was it now, after eluding my grasp on the moonlit 
rocks of Brittany, and beside the grim ruins of the 
Rhine, in the pathless forests of Finland, and amid 
the revolting superstitions of the Lower Danube, 
starting up to confront me in sober England, and, 


* The effigies of the founder of the college and his 


e. 
+ I have since heard that the question of ing down 
the ill-omened room altogether has been seriously dis- 


of all om in the heart of a sceptical univer- 
sity ? this unpleasant frame of mind, I turned 
my steps almost unconsciously in the direction of 
the back quadrangle, and found old Sam Thorpe 
flitting around the fatal spot like a raven on a 
battle-field. 
‘Sam,’ said I, ‘shew me Mr Talboys’ room’ 
‘Why, sir, Mr Talboys ain’t there now ; he’s on 
the next staircase.’ 
“Never mind that ; it’s the room that I want to 


‘ But, bless you, sir, what’s the good (if youll 
excuse my freedom) of lookin’ at a room where 
there ’s nothin’ to see ?’ 

‘ That ’s my business, not yours. You just take 
me there at once.’ 

Sam, with manifest reluctance, led the way up 
the more distant of the three stairs, and halted 
before a small door, on opening which I found 
myself in a rather dingy-looking sitting-room, 
furnished in the usual simple style, opening into 
a bedroom of smaller size, but similar furniture. 
Except the comfortless ct characteristic of 
every room which is suddenly re-occupied after a 
long term of neglect, there was, as Sam had fore- 
warned me, nothing remarkable about either 
apartment ; but I had barely had time to look 
round me, when bee | eyes were attracted by an 
object which riveted them (why, I could not tell), 
to the exclusion of every other. This was a large 
rusty iron hook, driven into the ceiling of the 
sitting-room, ae for the purpose of suspend- 
ing a hanging-lamp. It is no exaggeration to say 
that this hook drew my eyes to it as the magnet 
draws the needle; and so thoroughly was I 
engrossed with this seemingly insignificant object, 
that I failed to notice the exit of my guide, who 
no sooner saw my attention diverted hens him, 
than he slipped noiselessly out, and closed the 
door behind him. But the moment I found myself 
alone, a feeling rushed — me which I despair 
of expressing. To call it the instinctive conscious- 
ness of an invisible presence of evil, or the mixture 
of terror, disgust, and enthralment with which we 
look for the first time upon a loathsome reptile 
or an executed criminal, gives but a faint idea of 
its overwhelming intensity. I must borrow from 
the words of an old legend* what my own are 
powerless to convey : 

‘The left alone; and hardly 
did he find hi so, when, like a swarm of 
demons, the recollection of all his sins rushed on 
his mind, and, like furies armed with fiery scourges, 
seemed determined to drive him to despair. As 
he combated these horrible recollections, with dis- 
tracted feelings, but with a resolved mind, he 
became aware that his arguments were answered 
by the sophistry of another, and that the dispute 
was no _—_ confined to his own thoughts, The 
Author of Evil was present in the room with him 
in anny oe impressing upon him the despera- 
tion of his state, and urging suicide as the readiest 
mode of putting an end to his sinful career.’ 
his is, as it were, the shadow of what I felt; 
but the terrific reality is beyond the power of 
description. With an effort like that with which 
one breaks from the oppression of a nightmare, I 
flung open the door, and rushed out, meeting on 
the staircase the spectral figure and shrivelled 


cussed by the college authorities—with what result I am 
not informed. 


* M‘Kinlay’s Legend of the Astrologer. 
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corpse-like visage of old Sam, who surveyed m 
corpmlsed features with a grin of ghastly curt 


osity. 

‘Welt, sir, how do you like the room, now you 
have seen it ?” 

‘Sam,’ answered I, looking him full in the face, 
‘you know more of this than you pretend. Just 
tell me all about it.’ 

‘Lawk, sir, how should I know anything?’ 
faltered Sam, his cadaverous face turning a shade 
paler than usual. ‘Doctor says it’s summut 
wrong wi’ the gen’leman’s stomach ; and he ought 
to know, surely.’ 

‘This won’t do, my man,’ answered I, catchin 
him by the arm. ‘Men are not to be frighten 
to death like this, and no one be able to tell how. 
Either you tell me all you know about this room, 
before you stir, or I’ll go straight to the warden, 
and report you.’ 

Sam turned perfectly livid, and shook from head 
to foot. For a moment he seemed to hold counsel 
with himself, and then stammered out: ‘I'll tell 
you all you want to know, sir, but, for ’eaven’s sake, 
don’t make me tell it now. If you’ll allow me, 
I'll come to you at eight this evenin’, and give 

. t you do, then,’ said I, turning away ; 
‘ for if not—you know what I’ve promised 

ou. 
All the rest of the day I was in a perfect fever 
of conflicting emotions. The unusual excitement 
of the evening before—the extraordinary events of 
the morning—my own unaccountable sensations in 
the henated room, and the equally unaccountable 
terror of my old servant, all combined to throw me 
into a condition little better than that of Talboys 
himself ; and I was in the humour to believe any 
tale of horror, however improbable, when, just on 
the stroke of eight, the door opened, and old Sam’s 


weazened face and lean corpse-like figure came | began 


gliding in. He seemed, however, in no haste to 
commence his dismal confidence; and it needed 
the repetition of my threat of the morning, and the 
stimulus of a large glass of brandy, to make him 
at length proceed as follows: 

‘You must know, then, sir, that about forty 
years ago, not long a’ter I fust cum to be a scout, 
them rooms o’ Muster Talboys’ belonged to a 
gen’leman-commoner (Muster ’Ammersley his name 
was), what had just come up from somewheres in 
the West. A small slight-built man he was to 
look at, with a smooth white face, just like a 
woman’s, and never a hair upon it, barrin’ a little 
black moustache, as if somebody had done it with 
a pencil ; and altogether he looked such a dainty 
Jemmy Jessamy sort 0’ chap, that some o’ our big 
strappin’ fellows in the college boat turned up 
their noses at him a bit, just at fust, and thought 
he warn’t for nothin’, But he shewed ’em 
different afore long, for he was just one 0’ 
them chaps as seems to be able to do everythin’ 
just as easy as eat their breakfast. He won the 
igh jump, and the long jump too, at the college 
hathletic sports; and he walked to Woodstock * 
invan our and a ’arf, for a bet o’ five’ pound ; and 
when he went out ridin’ (he was ’mazin’ fond o’ 
Tidin’, and kep’ a oss o’ his own at Tollitt’s +), it 
looked just as if him and his oss was j’ined to- 


* Rather ight miles. 


gether, like them Simonese Twins the papers makes 
sitch a work about. And the fust November a’ter 
he cum up, when there was sitch a Town and Gown 
on the Firth as never was (I remember it well, for 
I was out myself, as any young chap might, to see 
the fun), he went out and fought as if all the prize- 
fighters in Lunnon had been in his skin ; and he 
picked out the best man o’ the town (Bill Dawson, 
the butcher ’twas, him they used to call “ Mutton- 
fist” —he ’s dead now), and giv’ him sitch a hidin’, 
that Bill warn’t his own man agin for a week. I 
tell you, sir, it was hawful to see that fight; Muster 
"Ammersley minded the licks he got (and he got 
some ’orrid uns) no more’n if they was mere 
flea-bites; and his eyes glared, and his lips 
worked, and his teeth gnashed, as if he was goin’ 
to fly at Butcher Bill’s throat and drink his blood. 
And when I met Bill a while a’ter, and says to 
him: “Bill, my boy, you’ve met your match at 
last!” says he: “Noa, I hain’t; ’cos why, that 
feller ain’t a man at all—he’s got the devil's strength 
and his own too!” And somehow that sayin’ o’ 
hisn stuck in my head, and wouldn’t never go out 


agin. 

‘ Of course, when all them things got abroad, our 
rz changed their tune wonderfully about 

uster "Ammersley ; and, little by little, he got to 
be quite the champion o’ the college. But our 
dons didn’t like him so well at all; for he wasa 
real wild un, if ever there was one. I don’t say 
but what young gen’lemen will be a little wild now 
and then—that’s only human natur; but this 
Muster ’Ammersley was out-and-out the wildest 
we ever had—there warn’t nothin’ on earth he 
wouldn’t do, if once he got it in his ‘ead; and 
what with drinkin’, and fightin’, and card-playin’, 
and breakin’ of windows, and doin’ other — 
besides, he got so into the black list with the 
warden and the fellows, that at last they fairly 

to think o’ makin’ him take his name off 
the books’ [that is, leave the college}, ‘The 
worst thing about him was, that he did all them 
wicked things not in a heat and a hurry, like most 
of our young gen’lemen, but as cool and quiet 
as if he was a win’ of a map; and you could 
always tell when he was at his wickedest, by his 
speakin’ in a low, soft, sleepy kind o’ voice, and 
strokin’ his little black moustache wi his long 
white ; and when he did that, you might 
be sure ere was some worse devilry than usual 
comin’. 

‘It was just about this time that summut 
appened which I never forgot, and never shall. 
There cum a letter one mornin’ for Muster ’Am- 
mersley, addressed in a lady’s ’and, in one o’ them 
narrow pink envelopes as young ladies are so fond 
of ; and when I ee it him, he looked at me 
with the wickedest look I ever see, as if wonderin’ 
how I dared touch it; but all to once he seemed 
to recollect hisself, and waved his ’and to me to go 
out, and sat down to read. In about ’arf an ’our I 
cum in agin to do up the pg a there I 
seen the letter lyin’ open on the table, and him 
starin’ straight afore him like a man in a dream ; 
but the minute he saw me, his eyes glared like a 
dog just goin’ to — he called out, in 4 
voice what made me e all over: “Be off!” 
And off I went double-quick ; for when his blood 
was up, I’d sooner have angered anythink than 
him. But a while a’ter that, one o° his grooms 
cum to Hoxford (for the young gen’leman’s father 
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was powerful rich, and “5 4 a whole drove o 
servants), and I met him at Tollitt’s, and we went 
and ’ad some beer together, and I drew him about 
Muster ’Ammersley, all he knew. And he told me 
as how the young gen’leman ’ad bin sweet on some 
young lady as lived near him (as and as pretty 
a one as ever stepped), and how they’d bin engaged 
to be married; but when he got into these bad 
ways .o’ his, she took back her word, and giv’ him 
up, though it was like pullin’ out a bit o’ her own 
heart to do it (them was Tom’s very words, and he 
had it all from her own maid, what was a sweet- 
heart o’ his). Mayhap it ’ud ha’ bin better if she 
’adn't gin him up, poor young gen’leman! con- 
siderin’ how it all ended ; but God knows what’s 
best. 

‘Well, sir, it was about a year a’ter Muster 
’Ammersley fust cum up, that an ugly story got 
abroad about some poor girl in the town (the 
daughter o’ one o’ the college tradesmen) what he’d 
made love to, and then — her false, so that 
she never held up her head agin. A very bad 
business it was, if ‘arf was true as was said about 
it; and our dons they held a Common-room on 
the job, and settled as how either Muster ’Ammer- 
sley must clear hisself o’ havin’ any ’and in it, or 
he must leave the college. Now, it ’appened that 
the very mornin’ o’ the Common-room another 
letter cum for the young gen’leman, and this time 
it was in a man’s ’and ; but as soon as he’d read it, 
he tore it up and chucked it into the grate. There 
warn’t no fire lit (cos o’ its bein’ summer) ; and so, 
when he’d gone out, I fell to, to pick up the pieces, 
and see if I could make anythin’ out of ’em. 
(Mayhap, it warn’t a very nice thing to do, but 
eur’osity’s Varsity strong sometimes.) However, it 
was so torn that there was only one bit I could 
make head or tail of, and that seemed to be just 
the fag-end o’ the letter. This is what was written 
on it: “You have disgraced yourself and me, and 
must abide the consequences. 1 will give you no 
help, and only regret being still compelled to sign 
myself—your father, F. C. Hammerstey.” Then I 
remembered what Tom the groom had said about 
there being no love lost ’twixt father and son ; and 
I guessed as how the young gen’leman had got into 
some hawful scrape, and his guv’nor wouldn’t ’elp 
him out. 

‘Muster ’Ammersley cum in agin towards a’ter- 
noon, and sat like a stone stattey for two or three 
hours, takin’ no heed o’ me as I went in and out, 
and not utterin’ a sound, only that once I heerd 
him mutter: “TI said ‘ May the devil take me if I 
wrong her ;’ and now I have wronged her, and he 
will!” About nightfall he went out agin, and 
there were some as said a’terwards (for nobody 
never got at the rights o’ the story) that he 
went to some gen’leman he knew, and lost a lot 
o’ money at cards. Anyhow, ’twixt one and two 
in the mornin’, as I was a-comin’ across the back 
quad (I’d bin sittin’ up with old Higgins the college 
messenger, What was rayther bad that night), some- 
body comes through the passage from the front 
quad, and goes by me like a shadow ; but a glim- 
mer o’ moonlight fell on his face, and I knowed it 
inaminute. “Iwas Muster’Ammersley’s face, and 
yet agin *twasn’t his—but somehow as if he was 
dead, and the devil had entered into his body. Up 
the stair he went as if he had wings; and I, just as 
if somebody ’d told me to do it, follered quietly 
a’ter him ; but afore I could get up, he’d shut and 


locked his door. I heerd him fidgetin’ about 
inside for a bit, as if lookin’ for summut ; and then 
he seemed to come out into the middle o’ the room, 
and said, in a voice like nothin’ I ever heerd before 
nor since: “I curse with my last breath this room, 
and all that is in it, and all who shall come to it 
a’ter me ; and I give it over to the power of the 
devil, unto whom I go ; and may his presence, and 
mine, and that of all things evil, possess it hence- 
forth for ever and ever!” 

‘You wouldn’t believe me, sir, if I was to tell 
you what a turn them words giv me. I tried to 
call for help, but my tongue seemed to stiffen in 
my mouth, and everythin’ went round with me as 
if 1’d been drunk ; and the next thing I remember 
is findin’ myself lyin’ at the foot o’ the stair, with 
the mornin’ light just comin’ in the sky, and Jem 
Banks (him as was scout on the next staircase then) 
stoopin’ over me. 

*“ Why, Thorpe,” says he, “’ave you bin on the 
spree, that you lie rollin’ here this way ?” 

*“ Jem,” says I, “for ’eaven’s sake, come up 

uick to Muster ’Ammersley’s rooms ; I’m afeard 
there ’s summut wrong!” Well, sir, up we went 
together ; but it was too late: he’d hung hisself 
to that ere big hook in the middle o’ the ceilin’, 
and them words I heerd was his last. What’s 
more, sir, it’s. ’appened somehow that them rooms 
have never bin lived in since then, till Muster | 
Talboys took ’em yesterday ; and you see what 
he’s got by it!’ 

The old man ceased, and looked inquiringly at 
me ; but it was in vain that I attempted to answer | 
him. Strong as my nerves are (and I may say, | 
without boasting, that they have seldom failed me 
in time of need), I could not repress a shudder— 
fresh as I was from the dismal atmosphere of the | 
fatal chamber—at the thought of the scene which 
it had once witnessed. There rose up before me, 
like a nightmare, the image of that desperate self- 
destroyer in his lonely room. A cold sickness came 
over me, and I bowed my head upon the table at 
which I sat; when I looked up again, my com- 
panion had stolen silently away. 


A QUIET HOUR. 


Tux sunlight is past, and the dusty air 
That filled the day in its prime: 

Of all the hours, there is none so fair 
As the dim white even-time. 

The wind, that blew like a breath of heat, 
Is cooler and fresher now : 

Of all the winds, there is none so sweet, 
Soft evening wind, as thou. 


An hour like this is soon forgot, 
And never recalled again. 

The peace and rest we remember not, 
Only the joy and the pain. 

Were we content with such pleasure as this, 
We might be happy in rest; 

But in the pursuit of more difficult bliss, 
We scorn to be easily blest. 
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